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Respected  Sib.  : — 

Permit  us,  in  behalf  of  the  Societies  we  represent,  to  tender  you 
our  sincere  thanks  for  the  interesting  and  eloquent  address  which  you 
did  us  the  kindness  to  deliver  this  afternoon,  and  also  to  solicit  the  additional 
favor  of  a copy  for  publication. 

Respecfully  Yours, 

H.  L.  BAER,  J.  G.  PETERS, 

F.  K.  LEVAN,  M.  BAECHTEL, 

E.  J.  BOXBREAK,  S.  MEASE, 

Committee  of  D.  L.  Society.  Committee  of  G.  S.  Society. 

Hon.  AY.  McCartney. 
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Gentlemen  : — 

The  address  to  which  your  note  of  yesterday  afternoon  refers,  is 
placed  at  your  disposal,  as  an  expression  of  regard  for  the  Societies  which 
voluntarily  labor  to  increase  the  power,  by  cultivating  the  minds  of  their 
members. 

Accept  for  yourselves,  personaRy,  and  for  the  Societies  which  yon  repre- 
sent, the  assurance  of  my  earnest  desire  for  your  welfare. 

Very  truly 

yours,  &e., 

ay.  McCartney. 

S.  Mease, 

M.  Baechtel, 

J.  G.  Peters, 

Committee  of  G.  S.  Society. 
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ADDRESS. 


Young  Gentlemen  of  Marshall  College  : — 

Mind  sits  a Queen  in  Creation.  Her  royal  robes 
and  golden  crown  announce  that  Earth,  is  neither  her  birth- 
place, nor  her  final  home.  Her  laws  and  her  inherent  ener- 
gies descend  from  above ; they  arise  not  from  that  material 
world,  which  awaked  her  from  the  deep  sleep.  All  tribes 
and  ages  encircle  the  queenly  throne  of  mind  : all  professions, 
creeds  and  occupations,  there  congregate.  The  ancient  days 
and  young  America  there  join  hands.  In  her  presence- 
chamber  we  this  day  stand,  and  with  the  general  assembly  of 
the  race,  do  reverence  to  the  heaven-born  princess.  Do  you 
inquire  what  new  oblation  we  offer,  or  what  new  song  we 
sing?  We  reply,  that  we  have  no  other  harp  to  harp  upon 
than  that  whose  strains  have  often  swelled  and  died  on  human 
ears.  But  let  us  change  a ribbon  in  the  wedding  garment  of 
the  thought. 

Young  gentlemen,  why  do  you  expend  the  precious 
ointment  of  your  youth  upon  Languages,  Mathematics 
and  Philosophies  ? The  central  truth  which  underlies  these 
college  gymnastics,  declares  the  mental  energies  to  be 
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independent  of  the  particular  objects  which  quicken  them  into 
activity.  The  sunbeam  lias  its  light  and  its  heat,  whether  it 
fall  upon  the  sea,  the  garden,  or  the  desert,  where  no  man  is : 
the  laws  of  gravitation  are  the  same  for  all  planets  : so,  thought 
is  thought,  whether  its  outward  play  be  seen  in  a Homer  or 
in  a Fulton,  in  a Napoleon  or  in  a Howard,  in  statuary  or  in 
politics,  in  the  church  or  at  the  bar.  The  native  dispositions 
and  capacities  of  mind,  when  once  developed,  remain  like  the 
abiding  Alpine  peaks,  above  the  accidents  of  time  and  place. 
Let  us  ascend  this  intellectual  mountain,  around  whose  base 
are  gathered  all  the  occupations  and  all  the  moral  activities 
of  man,  and  from  whose  summit  we  can  see  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  of  the  race,  and  let  us  from  this 
eminence  view  the  landscape  of  humanity.  To  give  form 
and  a name  to  our  panorama,  let  it  be  the  picture  of  “ The 
Practical  Man,” — of  a man  acting  in  the  midst  of  a living 
world,  with  an  eternity  before  him,  and  conscious  of  a God 
above  him.  What  is  the  point  of  sight — the  back-ground — 
the  light  and  shade  of  such  a picture  ? Would  that  on  this 
day, — this  preparation  day  for  your  great  annual  feast,  you 
could  see  the  vision  of  the  practical  man,  in  colors  so  lumi- 
nous, that  some  lineaments  of  his  face  would  remain  in  your 
mind’s  eye.  Perhaps  you  may  consider  such  a wish  superflu- 
ous. Perhaps  you  may  say  to  me  as  was  said  to  the  prince, 
who  complained  of  the  fatigue  of  court  ceremonial : ‘ Sir,  you 
are  here  but  a ceremony  yourself!’ 

Without  discussing  names,  permit  me  to  suggest,  that  every 
man  in  a new  region  should  return  a grave  answer  to  the 
question  asked  of  the  Prophet : what  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ? 


1 answer,  that  I desired  to  visit  an  institution  whose  reputation 
is  in  all  the  land,  and  whose  agency  in  the  coming  events  of 
our  moral,  political  and  religious  life,  no  man  can  estimate. 
I desired  to  thank  the  young  friends  who  summoned  me  here. 
I desired,  above  all,  to  suggest  the  name  and  limn  the  outline 
of  a picture,  which  they  at  their  leisure  may  fill  up.  These 
considerations  furnish  my  answer  to  the  question,  “ what 
doest  thou  here?”  If  in  the  noon-tide,  or  towards  the  sun- 
set of  life,  one  worthy  thought  from  this  day  shall  arise  in 
memory,  and  chase  away  a cloud,  or  let  in  a sun-ray  on  the 
troubled  current  of  the  soul,  my  mission  hither  will  be  more 
than  a ceremony. 

Abandon  then,  young  gentlemen,  your  associations  with 
Juno  and  Minerva,  and  the  Cyclops  and  Euclid.  Come  out 
of  the  Parthenon  and  away  from  the  Councils  of  the  Gods — 
forsake  Helicon  and  Tempe  and  the  Cyclades  ; let  even  good 
Homer  sleep  an  hour,  and  we  will  look  at  the  practical  man, 
as  he  trudges  through  the  dust  and  mire,  and  over  the  mead- 
ows  and  wood-lands  of  the  world.  We  do  not  propose  to 
show  you  a practical  farmer,  or  a practical  mechanic,  or  a 
practical  lawyer ; but  a practical  man — one  wTho,  besides  his 
particular  avocation,  developes  the  constituents  of  a man. 
Let  us  seek  out  such  an  one,  and  watch  him  as  he  moves 
about  in  this  world  of  types  and  trials,  and  we  may  perhaps 
become  acquainted  with  a few  of  his  attributes.  hat  does 
he  ‘■’believe  ? what  does  he  do?  what  are  his  rules  of  life? 
Questions  these,  of  large  significance. 

1.  Our  practical  man  appreciates  truths  according  to  their 
relative  value  in  the  sum  of  things.  He  does  not  exalt  one 
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fact  or  one  object  into  a divinity  to  which  all  other  facts  and 
truths  must  do  worship.  It  is  a law  of  our  being,  noted  in  all 
the  horn  books  of  Psychology,  that  exclusive  attention  to  one 
object,  renders  it  more  luminous,  and  obscures  every  thing 
else.  This  is  a highly  beneficial  law,  made  not  by  man,  but 
for  man.  By  virtue  of  it,  when  rightly  obeyed,  the  theolo- 
gian, the  artist  and  the  statesman,  each  attains  eminence 
in  his  avocation.  The  same  law  extended  to  the  scientific 
field,  brings  out  Electric  Telegraphs,  a whole  chemistry,  new 
planets  and  new  methods — extended  to  the  spiritual  field,  it 
gives  form  to  the  great  truths  of  moral  government,  and,  in 
its  higher  applications,  leads  to  a just  appreciation  of  the 
scheme  of  Redemption.  On  the  contrary,  let  this  law  be  per- 
verted, and  its  transgression,  like  every  other  sin,  introduces 
a whole  army  of  spoilers  into  the  human  temple.  Thus  one 
man  becomes  so  intent  upon  music,  that  to  him  the  universe 
is  a great  violin,  and  all  his  visions  are  seen  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  gamut.  Another  looks  at  slavery  with 
such  exclusive  intensity,  that  chains  and  lashes  and  groans 
and  dark  faces,  and  sad  hearts,  engross  his  entire  soul.  Ano- 
ther belabors  a minor  proposition  of  theology,  until  it  looms 
out  and  becomes  the  sun  of  his  system.  Charles  XII.  could 
think  only  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  Pennsylvania  Falstalf 
has  studied  himself  so  minutely,  that  whatever  be  the  subject 
under  consideration,  he  introduces  his  own  achievements  by 
way  of  proof  or  illustration ; and  when  he  strikes  this  happy 
vein  himself. ’ its  dimensions  defy  exhaustion,  within  a geologi- 
cal period. 

Such  hypertrophy  of  a single  object,  sometimes  assumes 
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the  form  of  a mere  exclusiveness — a Phaiiseeism  in  morals 
! or  in  politics,  or  in  social  and  business  life : in  religion,  it 
( swells  into  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  idolatry:  in  some  of  its 
phases,  it  is  called  monomania.  Men  laboring  under  such  an 
I over-growth,  depart  so  far  from  the  wants  and  ways  of  the 
world,  that  the  grave  Question  often  arises,  whether  a man 
i with  no  ideas  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  a man  with  only  one. 

iTo  the  evils  flowing  from  this  source,  our  practical  man  is 
fully  alive.  True,  he  devotes  his  forces  to  a profound  investi- 
gation of  all  matters  directly  connected  wioh  his  occur  aticm 
If  he  c tiil  - h : use.  it  is  me  best  house  which  no  can  possi- 
bly build.  If  he  studies  a profession,  he  does  not  rest  upon 
its  surface,  he  penetrates  into  its  inter:  :r.  Whatever  he 
does,  he  does  with  all  his  might.  But  b eyon  l an  l above  his 
immediate  avocation,  he  sees  the  entire  domain  of  nature. 


Providence  and  grace,  replete  with  things  and  relationships, 
designed  for  his  edification.  To  these  also,  he  addresses 
himself.  He  seeks  to  understand  his  position  as  ms  of  Hod's 
accountable  creation,  and  is  persuaded  that  the  excessive 
exaltation  of  one  truth  violates  a divine  law,  mb  becomes 
an  idolatry,  which,  if  not  aban  1 one :I,  will,  mke  the  idolatry  of 
Judah,  bring  Chaldeans  into  the  holy  cup.  and  put  out  the 
King’s  eyes. 

But  besides  the  negative,  let  us  u ok  a little  farther  at  me 
positive  branch  of  this  rule  of  conduct,  adopte  . by  our  prac- 
tical man.  M>:  avx>r-:nitcs  truths  j wording  to  moo-  rclziivt 
rT  c m of  thin  ?.  The  life  o:  some  men  is  an 
infinitude  of  spasms — dislocated,  inharmonious,  incoherent. 
In  their  calendar,  one  day  has  no  specific  union  with  m. 
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their  July  is  altogether  separated  from  their  August;  youth 
is  severed  from  manhood,  manhood  from  old  age;  each  year 
is  a new  life.  On  the  contrary,  our  practical  man  entertains 
the  conception  of  a systematic  unity,  of  a congruous  whole ; 
and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  life  of  man  should  be  a cohe- 
rent system.  He  sees  this  conception  manifested  in  the  oak, 
the  tulip,  the  eagle  and  the  crystal.  He  sees  in  creation  a 
realization  of  the  idea  of  the  German  philosopher,  that  every  : 
part  of  an  organized  being,  is  both  a means  and  an  end.  The 
leaf  exists  for  the  tree,  and  the  tree  for  the  leaf,  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  plant  combine  into  one  whole.  The  sun  and  planets 
reproduce  the  same  conception,  the  light  is  adapted  to  the  j 
eye,  and  the  eye  to  the  light.  Not  only  is  each  individual  of ; 
the  organic  world  a system  within  itself,  but  all  combined, 
and  viewed  in  their  adjustments  and  adaptations  to  each  other, 
and  also  to  inorganic  agents,  constitute  a higher  system,  a 
more  complex  unity,  a natural  kingdom. 

As  the  practical  man  looks  over  the  line  from  the  material 
into  the  mental  world,  the  development  of  a system  still 
everywhere  attracts  his  attention.  For,  is  man  viewed  as 
endowed  with  a faculty  of  knowing  ? In  this  aspect,  all 
objects  sensible  and  supersensible,  the  tree,  the  spirit  of  man, 
the  ever-living  Creator,  and  the  relations  of  things  in  their 
infinite  complexity,  are  adapted  to  the  intellect,  and  the  intel- 
lect to  them.  All  knowledge  is  linked  tog-ether.  The  most 
general  propositions  may  harmonize  facts  apparently  discord- 
ant. Investigations,  seemingly  very  remote  from  the  wants 
of  man,  eventuate  in  discoveries,  which  change  the  condition 
of  the  human  race.  Columbus  studying  the  figure  of  the 
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eartli,  is  more  than  a mere  antecedent  in  the  history  of  our 
National  Confederation.  In  the  presence  of  the  Intellect, 
the  universe  stands  a harmonious  system. 

But  man  was  made  not  merely  to  know.  For  what  would 
it  profit  him  to  gaze  with  piercing  intensity  of  vision,  into  the 
very  eternal  realities  of  nature,  or  of  spirit  ? Were  that  his  only 
occupation,  he  would  be  a useless  spectator,  a mere  monk  in 
the  universe.  There  is,  however,  a heart  as  vTell  as  a head, 
and  the  practical  man  finds  an  emotional  depth  in  his  soul. 
Tears  and  smiles,  and  love  and  hope,  quicken  him  into 
activity.  He  awakes  to  a world  of  beauty,  as  well  as  of 
sorrow.  The  stream,  the  flower,  the  sunset,  the  bow  of  pro- 
mise, and  visions  of  endless  life,  produc q feelings  in  addition  to 
knowledge.  But  here  too  he  discerns  a system;  an  adapta- 
tion of  one  emotion  to  another,  and  an  adjustment  of  his 
entire  moveable  nature  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Anger 
allays  love — the  affection  of  the  mother  impels  her  night 
after  night,  in  weary  vigilance,  to  soothe  the  fevered  brow  of 
her  darling.  In  a word,  the  whole  emotional  structure  is 
like  the  leaf  on  the  tree,  both  a means  and  an  end  in  the  life 
of  man. 

Closely  allied  to  the  sympathies  of  the  soul,  is  the  domain 
of  man’s  moral  nature.  Clothed  with  the  power  of  discerning 
and  approving  the  right,  the  practical  man  rises  into  a region 
unseen  and  untrodden  by  the  other  tribes  of  earth.  Consci- 
ence speaks  in  tones  that  thrill  to  the  centre  of  his  being,  and 
tells  him  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  do  what  is 
right.  Governed  by  this  supreme  command,  he  travels  the 
high-way  of  active  life,  all  particular  obstacles,  all  moral 
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mountains  sink  clown  before  him,  the  rough  places  become 
smooth,  and  his  path  straight.  His  moral  faculty  is  like  the 
leaf  on  the  tree,  both  a means  and  an  end  in  the  life  of  man. 

Again,  beyond  the  deformity  and  pain  and  ignorance  of 
the  race,  our  practical  man  catches  a glimpse  of  a more  per- 
fect condition  of  the  world.  He  can  conceive  of  things  and 
relations  which  could  not  be  improved.  He  figures  out  a 
pattern  or  model,  and  seeks  to  realize  it  in  external  things. 
What  phases  does  this  heavenly  originated  idea  of  Perfection 
assume?  What  are  its  manifestations  in  material  things? 
Angelo  paints  on  canvass  his  conception  of  a perfect  human 
Form.  Powers  chisels  it  out  of  marble  in  the  shape  of  an  Eve 
or  a Greek  Slave.  The  finish  of  architectural  proportion  is 
exhibited  at  the  Minerva  Parthenon,  or  Girard  College.  In 
classic  writing,  Perfection  takes  another  form,  and  finds  a 
transit  point  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  world.  Enter- 
ing the  region  of  morals,  we  discover  that  the  standard 
of  morality  is  always  in  advance  of  its  practice,  and  that  the 
model  to  which  man  is  required  to  conform,  is  a law  revealed 
by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  pronounced  perfect  by  inspiration 
itself.  And  here  we  are  carried  by  the  idea  of  a perfect  life, 
beyond  the  Parthenon,  beyond  Socrates  and  David  and  Peter, 
beyond  all  the  dead  and  all  the  living  of  earth ; and  are  not 
permitted  to  rest  till  we  see  in  the  manhood  of  the  race,  a 
new  heaven  and  a new  earth,  and  a new  Jerusalem  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  Heaven,  adorned  as  a bride,  and  the 
perfect  Man  sitting  upon  the  Throne  of  a regenerated  world. 
^Esthetics  terminates  in  the  son  of  God.  In  these  soul- 
struggles  to  realize  every  where  a perfection , from  their  first 


out-comings  in  the  form  of  a marble  statue,  up  to  the  revealed 
ONE,  whose  sceptre  is  a sceptre  of  righteousness,  our  practi- 
cal man  discerns  a harmonious  and  progressively  developing 
• system.  This  conception  of  a perfect  world,  is  like  the  leaf 
■on  the  tree,  both  a means  and  an  end  in  the  life  of  man. 

Again,  has  man  a will?  Is  he  free?  Or  is  he  subordi- 
nate to  agencies  external  to  himself?  Here  also  in  this 
region  of  high  problems  and  of  man’s  individuality,  is  a sys- 
. tern.  Here  the  nicest  balancings  of  spiritual  machinery  are 
! displayed,  and  grave  questions  depend  upon  the  adjustment. 
The  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  of  divine  grace,  the  origin  of 
1 evil,  and  the  destiny  of  man,  here  come  in  and  furnish  prob- 
tlems,  which  appertain  alike  to  all  philosophies  and  to  all 
religions.  Here,  too,  is  the  battle  ground  of  Christian  theo- 
logy. How  does  our  practical  man  get  along  with  such 
knotty  questions  ? He  feels  in  his  inmost  soul  that  he  is 
free  and  responsible.  At  every  step  of  life  he  also  feels  the 
need  of  aid  external  to  himself ; he  feels  that  his  activity  is 
bounded  by  a bodily  and  by  a mental  machinery,  not  of  his 
creation.  He  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that  liberty  and  limi- 
tation can  harmonize,  and  he  finds  the  highest  type  of  their 
union  at  that  point,  where  the  freedom  of  his  heavenly 
Father  co-exists  with  the  laws  of  Nature,  of  Providence,  and 
of  Grace.  He  looks  out  upon  the  busy  world  with  its  myri- 
ads of  emotions,  and  conceives  that  he  is  as  free  in  his  religi- 
ous and  moral  life,  as  he  is  in  politics,  or  in  canaling,  or  in 
farming.  His  liberty,  and  Jus  control  from  without , are 
parts  of  a congruous  system,  and  he  permits  neither  to  en- 
slave the  other. 
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Again,  our  practical  man  looks  upon  the  entire  mental 
structure  as  a congruous  system,  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  Its  precise  adaptations  to  the  external  world,  and  to 
the  whole  condition  and  duty  of  the  individual,  evinces  both 
the  divine  goodness  and  the  divine  wisdom. 

Again,  our  practical  man  believes  that  the  whole  life  of 
the  individual  should  be  coherent,  that  childhood  should  be 
adjusted  to  youth,  youth  to  manhood,  manhood  to  old  age; 
and  all  be  viewed  as  a state  of  discipline  for  immortality. 
He  also  believes,  that  the  whole  life  of  the  human  race  is 
coherent,  that  the  aggregated  generations  of  men,  are  de- 
signed to  accomplish  certain  great  ends  in  the  plans  of  Provi-  : 
dence,  and  are  working  out  their  destiny.  As  the  race  1 
moves  onward,  one  age  joins  hands  with  another : — the  arts 
of  one  cycle  of  people,  are  subservient  to  those  of  the  next. 
Some  of  them  indeed  perish,  but  those  which  really  meet  the 
condition  and  wants  of  men,  reappear  in  modified  forms. 
The  general  truths  of  one  generation  find  their  application 
in  a subsequent  age.  Navigation  is  co-eval  with  men  and 
seas,  yet  the  magnetic  needle  extended  commerce  all  over 
the  earth.  And  as  in  the  arts,  so  has  it  been  in  politics. 
What  Rome  bequeathed  to  modern  Europe,  reappeared  on 
this  western  continent.  Colonial  America  in  turn,  prepared 
the  wTay  for  our  National  Confederation.  And  as  in  politics, 
so  has  it  been  in  the  moral  manifestations  of  the  world.  The 
patriarchal  period — that  baby-hood  of  the  religious  life,  har- 
monizes with  the  school  years  of  Israel's  nationality,  and  these 
in  turn,  combined  with  the  moral  manhood  of  the  race,  when 
revelation  was  finished  in  the  Incarnation.  But  though 
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ancient  forms  have  passed  away,  though  the  deluge  swept 
off  every  monument  of  the  antediluvian  civilization,  though 
the  Patriarchs  yielded  to  Moses,  and  though  Judaism  expired 
in  the  birth-manger  of  Christianity,  yet  all  were  parts  of  one 
whole,  growing,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  then  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear.  Thus  the  life  of  the  race  is  a continually 
developing  system,  with  here  and  there  a great  chasm.  And 
as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  so  will  it  be. 

After  this  manner,  the  practical  man  unites  into  one  com- 
plex and  harmonious  constitution,  the  intelligence,  emotion, 
will,  conscience,  and  entire  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
race,  and  joins  it  all  in  correspondent  activity  with  that 
I creation,  which  man  was  sent  to  inhabit.  This  enlarged 
vision  furnishes  him  with  truthful  opinions  of  passing  events, 
rescues  him  from  bigotry, — soothes  him  in  adversity ; and 
prepares  him  calmly  to  encounter  the  cross-currents  of  an 
agitated  world.  Thus,  as  he  treads  the  upward  path  of  Life, 

1 the  lower  resting  places  disappear  at  every  step : to  his  vision, 

; the  world  and  all  it  contains  continually  grows  out  more  and 
more  as  God’s  world,  all  made  for  a purpose,  each  fact  de- 
manding appreciation  according  to  its  relative  value  in  the  sum 
of  things : and  ever  as  he  advances,  his  horizon  enlarges, 
until  he  stands  by  the  throne  of  the  great  King ; and  there, 
where  all  the  converging  lights  of  time  and  eternity  meet,  he 
reads  the  answer  to  the  simple  comprehensive  question, 
“what  is  the  chief  end  of  man?” 

2.  Another  attribute  of  our  practical  man  is,  that  he  does 
not  remain  idle  in  adversity.  He  cannot  always  smoothly 
sail  into  the  desired  haven.  Adverse  winds  may  impede 
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him ; scowling  tempests  may  torment  the  sea  and  the  air ; but  j 
lie  does  not  give  up  the  ship.  Calamity  sinks  some  men  into 
despondency,  and  disposes  them  to  sit  down  and  wait  the 
movements  of  Providence ! Wait  the  movements  of  Providence  ? 
What  an  occupation  for  a hale  man,  six  feet  in  stature  ! Is  this 
a part  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  six  days  of  labor  ? Such  an 
employment  is  bottomed  on  a false  philosophy,  is  unwarranted 
by  religion,  and  ruinous  in  practice.  Discussions  upon  the  ways 
of  Providence  have  indeed  engaged  the  most  earnest  thoughts 
of  our  race.  In  that  most  ancient  book,  the  book  of  Job, — that 
poetical  monument  of  man’s  soul,  that  has  perhaps  no  literary 
predecessor,  these  agitations  are  prominent.  The  man  in  afflic- 
tion there  maintains  most  strenuously,  that  the  righteous  are 
not  blessed,  and  that  the  wicked  are  not  punished  in  this  world 
according  to  their  merits.  His  three  friends  maintain  that 
they  are.  In  this  discussion  rve  are  introduced  into  the 
interior  life  of  those  ancient  sages : we  become  acquainted 
with  their  forms  of  thought.  They  tell  us  of  astronomy,  of 
plants,  of  flowers,  of  storms,  of  hunting  and  husbandry, 
of  modes  of  traveling,  of  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and  of 
visions  of  the  dark  spirit  land ; and  by  all  these  types  and 
analogies,  they  seek  to  illustrate  the  ways  of  Providence,  and 
to  resolve  the  problem,  u Are  the  righteous  blessed,  and  the 
wicked  punished  according  to  their  merits?”  Interpenetra- 
ting this  question,  is  another — one  often  debated  in  Christian 
and  in  Heathen  lands,  viz : Is  it  accordant  with  divine 
goodness,  to  afflict  the  righteous  and  send  prosperity  to  the 
wicked?  This  inquiry  appertains  to  every  creed  and  every 
Theodice,  and  raises  an  anxiety  in  the  earnest  heart  of  man. 
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It  appears  in  the  disquisitions  of  Cicero,  in  the  -writings  of 
David,  of  Paul,  and  of  Plato ; it  is  discussed  by  Job  and  by 
his  friends,  and  finally  the  Almighty  himself,  from  the  whirl- 
wind, closes  the  debate.  And  what  is  the  solution  ? Is  the 
man  of  affliction  directed  to  sit  still  in  the  ashes,  and  calmly 
i;  wait  the  movements  of  Providence  ? Not  so.  Creation,  with 
S its  morning  stars  in  chorus,  its  drops  of  dew,  its  rain,  its 
; treasures  of  hail  and  snow,  its  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  its 
i eagle  with  her  nest  on  high,  and  its  war-horse  pawing  in  the 
t valley ; all  unite  in  teaching  him  to  use  the  agencies  within 
his  power,  and  acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of  his  Creator. 
Submission  and  activity  combined,  is  the  divine  lesson.  TV  ith 
| a mind  tempered  by  this  truth,  our  practical  man  does  not 
I quail  before  the  storm  : nor  does  he  use  Providence  as  a cloak 
\ for  idleness.  But  while  in  humble  faith  his  trust  is  on  high  : 
| he  believes  the  human  will  and  human  energy,  nay,  even 
,)  human  weakness,  to  be  agencies  through  which  his  beneficent 
I Creator  works  out  his  plans  in  the  progress  of  the  world, 
t Full  of  this  confidence,  he  girds  himself,  and  with  an  iron 
I will  and  a clear  head,  seeks  his  pearls,  where,  according  to 
the  ordinances  of  nature,  pearls  are  to  be  found.  For  ex- 
ample, when  he  arrives  in  the  wilderness  of  this  western 
i world,  he  does  not  sit  down  and  wait  the  movements  of  Provi- 
dence.  He  betakes  him  to  work : liews  down  the  huge  oaks 
I and  chesnuts,  builds  a house,  digs  out  roots,  cuts,  plows,  sows, 
and  having  thus  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  laws 
of  the  wheat-field,  he  in  due  time  reaps.  He  believes  that  the 
Creator  has  established  laws  of  wealth,  laws  of  reputation, 
&c.,  and  that  the  wise  activity  of  man  is  a condition,  without 
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which,  the  earth  bears  thorns  rather  than  fruits.  He  finds 
his  freedom  and  his  power  to  be  the  most  consummate  when 
he  harmonizes  with  God's  laws. 

8.  Again,  our  practical  man  selects  the  means  which  pro- 
mise the  largest  results.  The  world  abounds  in  new  plans, 
professedly  designed  to  promote  the  physical  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  mankind.  Societies,  whose  name  is  legion,  are  the 
exponents  of  these  plans.  The  organization  of  domestic  life 
is,  by  some  men,  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  indications  of 
Providence.  By  others,  a similar  opinion  is  entertained  of 
social  and  of  industrial  life  ; by  others,  the  present  religious 
education  of  man,  is  denounced  as  a great  mistake ; by 
others,  the  existing  political  organizations  are  pronounced  to 
be  in  antagonism  to  the  highest  good  of  man.  Movements 
are  set  on  foot,  and  moral  armies  and  fleets  are  provided  to 
relieve  the  world  from  these  and  kindred  evils. 

When  advised  of  such  propositions  and  plans,  the  practical 
man  treats  them  as  facts  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Many 
of  them  in  their  luxuriant  growth,  appear  to  him  rather  bad 
weeds  in  a good  soil, — moral  sprouts  that  suck  away  the 
proper  nourishment  from  the  plant.  Yet  he  is  willing  to 
select  even  from  them,  any  part  of  good  they  may  contain. 
But  in  so  far  as  these  reform  plans  are  wholly  at  variance 
with  a nornjal  condition  of  the  world,  he  repudiates  them  all. 
lie  strives  to  reform  the  bad  wherever  it  appears,  nor  is  he 
in  such  an  attempt  liarrassed  or  flattered  by  the  denomination 
of  Radical.  If  to  break  up  an  evil  system,  or  abandon  a 
destructive  rule  of  faith,  be  radicalism,  General  Washington 
was  a radical,  and  so  were  the  revolutionary  fathers,  and  so 
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was  Luther  and  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  and  all  the  army  of 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  and  Martyrs.  Nor  on  the  contrary, 
does  our  practical  man  teach  his  children  that  independence 
of  mind  is  manifested  in  the  renunciation  of  the  Beliefs  or 
practices  of  their  forefathers.  Thus,  if  the  father  is  a 
good  Presbyterian,  the  son  need  not  turn  Mormon  to  prove 
that  he  can  think  for  himself.  If  the  father  he  content  with 
the  present  organization  of  the  domestic  and  social  world, 
the  son  need  not  become  a Fourierite  to  exhibit  his  manli- 
ness. Change  is  not  reformation. 

The  practical  man  also  strives  to  preserve  the  good  wher- 
ever the  good  appears,  nor  is  he  driven  from  this  purpose 
through  fear  of  being  denominated  a Conservative.  The 
past  is  for  him  the  legacy-lamp  to  the  present : he  adds  to 
this  bequest  his  own  mind,  existing  nature  and  passing  events  ; 
and  by  all  the  lights,  reads  the  laws  ordained  of  God,  for 
man’s  welfare.  For  example,  in  politics,  our  National  Con- 
federation is  adapted  to  our  citizens,  fills  a large  space  among 
the  means  promotive  of  our  general  prosperity;  and  our 
practical  man  will  ever  preserve  it  inviolate.  ITe  views  it  as 
the  day-star  of  political  blessings  to  the  world.  He  preserves 
intact  the  existing  domestic  and  social  system,  for  he  knows 
that  they  subserve  real  wants  of  the  heart.  He  also  knows, 
that  we  have  more  than  political  and  social  needs ; and  he 
considers  the  Gospel,  through  the  triune  ministrations  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Word  and  the  Church,  to  be  the  agency  appointed 
of  God  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  race.  This  Gospel 
power,  and  this  alone,  he  believes  is  competent  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  from  the  evils  out  of  which  (with  all  natuie  in 
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responsive  sympathy)  he  groans  to  he  delivered.  The  Gospel, 
■what  to  his  vision  is  it  ? Setting  out-with  the  great  sacrifice 
of  himself,  with  the  immortality  of  man,  with  Divine  Grace, 
and  with  the  purest  rules  of  life,  the  Redeemer  erected  a 
moral  kingdom,  applicable  to  all  men  in  all  conditions, — a 
kingdom  whose  influence  reaches  backward  to  the  paradise  of 
Eden,  and  from  the  Crucifixion  onward  and  onward,  and  still 
onward  in  evolving  years,  until  the  curtain  of  man’s  drama 
drops  in  the  full  splendor  of  celestial  glory,  and  revelation 
itself  ceases  to  follow  his  fortunes.  All  subordinate  facts, 
promises,  hopes,  prophecies,  warnings  and  providences,  unite 
in  illustration  of  this  comprehensive  kingdom,  whose  aim  is 
to  govern  the  entire  being  of  humanity.  The  practical  man, 
firmly  relying  upon  this  mighty  power,  seeks  by  God’s  aid, 
to  make  the  heart  right,  and  believes  that  this  central  spring, 
once  pure,  the  force  of  an  inner  spirituality  will  from  that 
fountain  Avell  out,  produce  green  pastures,  and  send  its  re- 
freshing rivulets  among  all  his  trees  of  life.  Before  the 
energy  of  this  inner  spirituality,  all  machinery  for  the  moral 
restoration  of  the  world,  is  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance. 
Compared  with  it,  Temperance  Societies,  Beneficial  Societies, 
Odd-fellows’  Societies,  and  kindred  agencies  for  relieving  man 
from  specific  moral  woes,  become  not  so  much  subsidiary  as 
superfluous.  Ever  seeking  the  means  that  will  produce  the 
largest  results,  the  practical  man  falls  back  upon  this  bread 
from  Heaven,  as  the  only  food  competent  to  satisfy  the  moral 
hunger  of  mankind. 

He  is  also  willing  to  progress  in  the  elements  of  civilization. 
He  will,  if  occasion  require,  even  reintroduce  the  cast-oiF  gar- 
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merits  of  antiquity.  Nor  is  he  in  this  proceeding  alarmed  by  the 
denomination  of  visionary  or  antiquarian.  True,  he  desires  not 
to  live  always  among  the  Greeks  and  old  Romans.  He  gets 
the  oil  which  they  can  furnish  for  his  lamp  of  life,  and  travels 
1 onward.  He  is  aware  of  a great  work  to  he  done  among  the 
Irish  and  Germans  and  English  of  his  own  year.  Church, 
state,  education,  industrial  pursuits,  and  their  dependent  kin- 
■:  dred,  each  demand  a share  of  his  attention.  Mankind  has 
not  yet  been  subjected  to  every  trial ; each  generation  has 
its  own  discipline,  and  leaves  its  own  mark  upon  the  history 
of  the  world.  If  reviving  an  old  doctrine  or  an  obsolete  art, 
■will  satisfy  a pressing  want,  the  practical  man  revives  them. 

! But  while  he  thus  penetrates  the  catacombs  of  the  dead  world, 
i he  does  not  live  in  them.  Guided  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  exigencies  of  circumstances,  he  hesitates  not  to  embark 
on  new  adventures,  to  sail  like  another  Columbus  into  an  un- 
known ocean.  His  forecasting  mind  asserts  that  there  must 
be  new  continents.  He  devises  new  artillery  for  new  con- 
quests. Thought  carries  him  into  the  armory  of  nature,  and 
panoplies  him  for  impending  combats.  The  history  of  the 
world  cheers  him  onward  in  these  attempts  to  impose  the 
creations  of  his  own  soul  upon  the  living  world.  Great  con- 
| structions,  whether  political,  religious,  or  artistic,  have  usually 


existed,  first  in  idea,  and  then  struggled  to  their  birth  and 
realization,  in  the  actual  world.  This  is  the  order  of  natuie, 
the  definition  of  genius,  and  the  expression  of  w isdom.  Thus 
the  American  Revolution  was  at  first  an  idea  which  had  to 
fight  itself  into  external  life;  and  so  was  •Christianity  when 
first  preached;  the  Grecian  Temple  and  the  Electric  Tele- 
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graph,  are,  in  the  history  of  their  origin,  illustrations  of  the 
same  law  of  procedure.  The  practical  man  progresses  from 
the  visions  of  wisdom  to  their  realization.  He  not  only  pre- 
serves the  good  bequeathed  by  former  generations,  but  when 
occasion  demands,  he  also  leaves  the  old  roads  and  cautiously 
makes  new  bridges  and  new  highways  for  his  fellow  pilgrims. 

4.  Again.  The  practical  man  does  not  despise  the  day  of 
small  things.  lie  knows  it  to  be  a law  of  the  divine  pro- 
cedure, that  great  results  are  gradually  developed  from  small 
beginnings.  This  idea  finds  its  illustration  and  proof  all  over 
the  organic  and  sentient  kingdoms,  and  ever  rises  to  view  as 
we  ascend  to  man’s  free  activity,  and  to  the  general  course  of 
events.  The  dropping  water  wears  away  the  marble,  and 
the  Ephesian  temple  topples  to  the  earth.  The  little  band 
of  Pilgrim  fathers,  avIio  on  hoard  the  May  Elower,  formed 
itself  into  a civil  body  politic,  points  its  religious  finger  across 
a century  and  a half,  and  claims  the  parentage  of  our 
National  Confederation.  The  child  that  slowly  wakes  to 
consciousness,  in  time  becomes  a Newton.  The  school 
grows  to  a college,  and  the  college  to  an  university.  The 
same  law  too,  obtains  in  the  moral  government.  Take  one 
illustration  of  it  from  high  authority.  When  the  man  of 
Sorrows,  accompanied  by  twelve  poor  and  unlearned  Disciples, 
announced  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Jews  were  amazed 
at  the  claim.  They  seem  to  have  said : What  ! this  the 
King  and  this  the  kingdom  foretold  to  Adam,  to  Abraham, 
to  Moses,  to  David ; and  symbolized  by  pillar  of  cloud  and 
by  pillar  of  fire,  by  tabernacle,  by  temple,  by  stupendous 
miracles,  by  rivers  of  sacrificial  blood;  preached  by  a long 


line  of  prophets  and  martyrs,  and  ardently  desired  by  a whole 
nation,  over  forty  generations — the  centre  of  hope — the  con- 
solation of  Israel  ? That  cannot — cannot  he  ! What  answer 
was  made  by  the  Redeemer?  We  can  almost  see  him  in  his 
simple  sublimity ; with  his  little  kingdom  on  one  side,  the 
multitude  of  enraged  Jews  on  the  other;  the  hills  of  Judea 
with  their  rocky  peaks  in  the  back-ground ; surrounded  by 
this  scenery,  he  gently  replies,  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
the  moral  kingdom,  which  he  came  to  establish,  is  like  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  is  small  when  cast  into  the 
earth,  but  gradually  grows  to  a great  tree.  Who  can  disen- 
gage such  a truth  from  the  elegant  form  in  which  it  was  clothed 
by  the  Messiah?  The  speculative  philosopher  may  tear  off 
its  royal  robes,  but  the  great  teacher  used  the  world,  its  trees, 
its  tempests,  and  all  it  contains,  and  is,  to  form  a body  for  the 
truth.  Through  such  a symbol,  the  student  looks  from  his 
quiet  college  quarters,  to  the  white  house,  from  earth  to 
Heaven : and  learns  that  small  beginnings  before  large  results 
is  the  law  ordained  by  divine  wisdom.  The  practical  man 
ever  remembers  the  grain  of  mustard  seed. 

Xor  on  the  contrary,  is  he  paralyzed  by  the  vastness  of  his 
work.  The  end  proposed  may  be  apparently  beyond  his  reach ; 
it  may  seem  so  large,  so  disproportioned  to  his  means,  so  fo- 
reign to  the  ordinary  ways  of  Providence,  as  to  be  unattainable. 
But  he  narrowly  examines  the  work  to  be  done,  and  if  its  ac- 
complishment be  in  other  respects  advisable,  if  it  supplies  a 
need  in  the  destiny  of  the  world,  its  apparent  magnitude  is 
immaterial.  Thus  the  American  Revolution  was  a large  work. 
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It  proposed  to  wage  war  against  an  immense  military  power, 
and  to  do  this  without  a central  government,  without  a regu- 
lar army,  without  alliances,  without  revenue,  without  any 
earthly  reliance,  except  native  courage  and  continental  money. 
The  greatness  of  the  scheme  created  shoals  of  tories;  yet 
the  end  proposed,  was  to  supply  a profound  want  to  a rising 
nation. 

As  another  illustration  I advert  again  to  a topic  already  sug- 
gested, under  a different  point  of  view'.  Christianity  proposed 
to  revolutionize  the  entire  human  family,  to  change  their 
moral  conduct,  to  govern  the  life  by  governing  the  heart  of 
free  agents  in  every  condition,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
to  resolve  all  proper  problems  respecting  the  destiny  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race ; and  to  do  all  this  without  military 
coercion,  and  without  a formal  speculative  philosophy. 
Viewed  from  its  human  aspect,  this  scheme,  so  unprecedented 
and  so  vast,  must  have  appeared  a hill  of  God,  a mountain 
without  a summit.  It,  however,  ministered  to  the  deepest 
desires  of  the  heart,  and  its  vastness  never  palsied  the  arm 
of  a Paul.  Thus  also,  over  all  actual  life  in  its  minor  mani- 
festations, the  magnitude  of  a given  work,  its  difficulties  and 
its  probable  failure,  ought  not  to  be,  though  they  frequently 
are,  inducements  to  leave  our  grandest  conceptions  unrealized. 
The  large  labor  through  which  you  will  attain  professional 
eminence,  should  nerve  rather  than  paralyze  your  arm. 
The  practical  man  addresses  himself  to  his  work  with  a deter- 
mination, calm,  earnest,  and  fixed ; and  having  viewed  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  summons  into  action  all  legitimate 
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forces.  Like  the  wise  King,  he  prepares  his  material  afar  in 
the  proper  mountains  and  quarries,  and  when  all  things  are 
ready,  his  ideal  temple  quietly  becomes  a substantial  one. 

5.  Again,  the  practical  man  is  conscious  of  his  individuality, 
and  all  his  conduct  is  in  harmony  with  this  consciousness. 
He  stands  a personal  man  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren. 
He  stands  a personal  man  among  all  the  generations  that 
have  trodden  the  earth.  He  stands,  with  all  reverence,  a 
personal  man  in  the  presence  of  a personal  God.  He  does 
not  lose  himself  among:  the  myriads  of  his  race,  and  his  faith 
is  that  eternity  itself  will  continually  develope  his  being,  in 
all  that  constitutes  him  an  individual.  If  you  tell  him  to  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  to 
obey  the  general  voice  of  humanity,  or  to  flow  onward  in  the 
established  current  of  thought,  he  inquires  what  all  this 
means  ? He  wishes  to  know  what  precise  idea  seeks  expres- 
sion through  these  figures.  He  turns  first  to  the  material 
world,  and  endeavors  there  to  realize  what  is  meant  by  fol- 
lowing the  spirit  of  the  age.  To  see  roses  and  trees  and 
stars,  and  rivers  and  serpents  and  rocks,  as  other  men  see 
them,  is  in  his  opinion,  no  marvellous  discovery.  If  he  is 
told  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  astronomical  system,  he 
is  aware  that  he  may  receive  the  proposition  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  competent  men,  or  upon  the  general  voice  of  the  age, 
or  upon  his  own  investigations  of  the  celestial  phenomena. 
If  the  earth  engages  his  attention,  he  inquires  if  the  geo- 
logical structure  is  not  also  open  to  his  inspection  and  his 
judgment.  Must  he  believe  that  the  strata  of  lime  and  coal 
and  slate,  originated  precisely  as  a geological  association  may 
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assert.  He  will,  indeed,  pay  profound  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  learned  geologists  ; he  may  even  receive  their  propositions 
upon  their  ovra  authority.  But  he  significantly  inquires,  what 
means  of  information  they  had,  which  he  has  not.  And  if 
he  may  of  right  read  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  rose,  and  the 
entire  material  system,  by  what  law  is  he  required  to  shut  his 
eyes  when  he  enters  the  territory  of  spiritual  Truth,  and 
submissively  listen  while  others  read  for  him  God’s  supersen- 
sible revelations.  He  inquires  whether  the  methods  by  which 
he  penetrates  the  material  order,  are  to  be  all  abandoned 
when  he  ascends  to  the  region  of  higher  things.  He  asks 
whether  the  world  is  not  “God’s  epistle  to  mankind ,”  and 
whether  every  sane  man  is  not  of  capacity  to  read  some  lines 
of  it  for  himself.  And  is  his  education  in  earthly  things 
designed  to  stultify  him  for  heavenly  things  ? He  cannot  so 
believe.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  whether 
external  nature,  or  Providences,  or  the  revelation  written  in 
the  Book,  be  the  channel  of  access  to  the  truths  of  the 
spiritual  world,  he  may  read  them  with  an  independence  all 
his  own,  or  he  may,  as  in  his  study  of  the  solar  system,  in- 
voke the  aid  and  even  rely  on  the  testimony  of  others.  But 
he  utterly  refuses  to  sink  his  personality  in  the  life  of  the 
race ; for  he  believes  that  the  Creator  made  every  man  an 
original,  assigned  every  man  a work;  and  that  the  highest 
good  of  the  world  is  most  readily  attained,  by  preserving  this 
originality.  Are  evidences  of  this  proposition  desired? 
Compare  the  Germanic  and  Asiatic  branches  of  the  human 
family.  Personal  independence  was  a prominent  characteris- 
tic of  the  Germans  who  conquered  Europe  from  the  old  Ro- 
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man.  Eacli  man  was  a man.  Nor  did  the  German  entirely 
lose  this  disposition  of  mind,  when  after  many  amalgama- 
tions and  metamorphoses,  he  reappeard  in  the  more  civilized 
form  of  the  modern  Saxon,  Englishman,  Frenchman,  or 
Spaniard.  The  corresponding  characteristic  of  the  Hindoo, 
is  that  the  individual  is  sunk  in  the  race,  is  a mere  drop, 
dissolved  and  un distinguishable  in  the  ocean  of  human  beings. 
The  theology  of  the  Hindoo  merely  carries  this  idea  into  a 
higher  region,  when  it  teaches  a final  absorption  of  man  into 
the  all-comprehending  Deity.  In  a word,  his  most  perfect 
government  is  Despotism,  his  highest  philosophy,  Pantheism, 
and  his  final  consolation,  Absorption.  Need  we  inquire 
whether  the  German  or  the  Asiatic  is  the  better  model? 
What  are  their  descendants  ? Whose  is  now  the  political,  the 
religious,  the  scientific,  and  the  artistic  government  of  the 
human  family  ? Our  beloved  United  States  is  the  last  and 
noblest  expression  of  this  Germanic  characteristic. 

The  complete  consciousness  of  this  individuality  when 
once  attained,  reaches  over  the  whole  character  of  the  man. 
Its  legitimate  tendencies  and  fruits  are,  a determination  to 
take  the  responsibility — to  speak  the  truth — to  propose  honor- 
able ends,  and  reach  them  by  honorable  means — and  to  be 
in  all  things  faithful  to  the  divine  image  in  which  man  was 
made.  This  attribute  in  its  higher  developments,  leads 
Nathan  to  reprove  David,  sends  Cranmer  to  the  stake,  Wash- 
ington to  the  field;  and  finds  its  English  expression  in  such 
names  as  Truth,  Patriotism,  Honesty,  Manliness,  Consistency, 
Integrity,  Independence,  moral  Heroism,  &c.  The  Hindoo 
of  the  east,  in  his  soul-slavery,  knows  not  the  meaning  of 
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such  terms ; and  the  Hindoo,  black  or  white,  of  our  own 
country,  is  not  much  superior  to  his  brother  of  the  east. 

What  displays  of  moral  heroism  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  historical  world,  arising  from  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  this  personality  ? Take  one  example  to  our  purpose. 
When  the  four  hundred  pretended  prophets  told  the  Kings . 
of  Israel  and  Judah  to  go  to  battle  and  prosper,  a good  man 
was  brought  out  of  prison  to  add  his  testimony.  The  mes- 
senger told  him,  that  all  the  prophets  with  one  accord,  announ- 
ced prosperity  to  the  military  enterprise,  and  advised  him  to 
speak  as  they  spoke.  lie  kindly  wished  the  prisoner  to  put , 
himself  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  the  good 
prophet,  it  seems,  felt  that  he  too,  though  a prisoner  from  the 
dungeon,  was  a personal  man  in  the  presence  of  kings 
and  of  captains,  and  of  the  armies  of  two  nations. 
Would  that  you  could  fully  realize  the  moral  grandeur,  the 
deep  religious  intonation  of  his  simple  reply,  when  he  uttered 
the  words:  “As  the  Lord  liveth,  what  the  Lord  saith  unto 
me,  that  will  I speak.”  His  theology  was  above  the  low, 
miry  level  of  a contemplated  expediency.  lie  offended  his 
king,  he  told  him  the  truth,  he  contradicted  the  multitude, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age  proved  to  be  a lying  spirit. 

So,  too,  young  gentlemen,  the  Creator  has  given  you  a 
Mind,  and  through  that  mind,  and  to  that  mind,  he  speaks 
in  his  word— -in  his  works — and  in  the  events  of  the  world : 
and  what  he  thus  speaks  to  each  man,  that  let  each  man  in 
turn  speak.  This  is  the  position  of  our  practical  man.  He 
ever  remembers  that  he  is  both  a manifestation  and  a student 
of  the  divine  Being  and  attributes.  Hence  in  politics,  in 
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law,  in  theology,  in  private  and  in  public  life,  he  resolves 
to  act  as  a moral  agent,  and  feels  himself  competent,  with  all 
the  lights,  to  read  aright  the  world  of  his  sojourn.  He  is  no 
man’s  man  Friday.  He  finds  in  the  depths  of  his  own  soul, 
i a power  all  his  own ; and  though  external  aid  from  Heaven 
and  from  his  mother  be  earnestly  sought,  yet  the  living  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  agency  and  of  his  own  accountability, 
never  forsakes  him.  He  does  not  belong  to  that  branch  of 
i the  church  which  admits  lying  to  be  legitimate  artillery,  pro- 
vided an  invisible  defile  be  reserved  through  which,  in  an  emer- 
gency, to  retreat.  In  estimating  his  associates,  he  does  not 
make  toadyism  the  standard  of  appreciation.  In  reading  the 
moral  law,  he  reads  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren,  and  by 
his  mere  out-projecting  personality,  he  makes  his  moral  mark 
upon  the  world.  His  portrait,  in  the  historical  Louvre,  is  the 
portrait  of  one  who  is  every  inch  a man. 

6.  Our  practical  man  does  not  expend  his  energies  on  tri- 
vial matters,  but  so  labors  as  to  leave  some  abiding  monument 
of  his  existence.  For  example,  in  literature  he  is  the 
advocate  of  sound  learning.  Every  age  expends  its  intellec- 
tual force  on  a field  of  its  own.  At  one  time,  as  in  Queen 
Anne’s  reign,  poetry  was  in  high  favor ; at  another,  the 
public  taste  was  satisfied  with  romances.  The  present  age  is 
moved  neither  by  poetry  nor  by  fiction.  A sterner  litera- 
ture is  demanded, — one  containing  more  bullion  and  less 
dross.  Who  would  now  write  a romance,  and  expect  it  to  take 
deep  root  in  the  life  of  the  race  ? Novel  writing  is  finished 
just  as  the  mathematics  are  finished,  or  as  astronomy  is 
finished,  or  as  the  esthetics  are  finished.  No  new  glory 
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is  to  be  acquired  in  these  fields.  The  highest  reach  of  mo- 
dern genius  is  unable  to  do  more  in  these  departments,  than 
imitate  or  equal  what  has  been  already  done.  The  scholar 
is  supposed  to  have  merited  well  when  he  understands  the 
Principia.  Walter  Scott  would,  with  his  creatures  of  imagi- 
nation, clothed  in  their  gorgeous  drapery,  make  a light 
impression  upon  the  mankind  of  1852.  Who  signalize  the 
true  literature  of  the  present  day?  Those  who  penetrate 
into  the  sober  realities  of  things.  The  practical  man  does 
not  by  assertions,  nor  by  sneers,  pour  contempt  upon  sub- 
stantial learning.  He  tells  his  children  not  to  replace  the 
ringing  metal  by  gossamers  from  dreamland. 

This  rule  of  conduct  in  literature,  he  generalises  and 
applies  to  every  field  of  labor.  There  are  no  trifles  in  war, 
and  there  are  no  trifles  in  the  practical  man’s  character.  To 
write  anecdotes,  to  be  witty,  to  pen  fugitives  for  newspapers, 
to  furnish  innocent  amusements  for  a leisure  hour,  is  all  very 
well ; but  such  attainments  do  not  satisfy  our  real  wants. 
The  heart,  saddened  by  actual  woes,  and  borne  down  by  press- 
ing needs,  turns  away  from  them,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger.  Gravity  of  manner  and  gravity  of  thought,  are 
always  in  place.  Substantial  results  always  command  re- 
spect. A marble  palace  is  never  treated  with  derision. 
Hence,  plant  an  orchard,  build  a house,  endow  a college, 
construct  a rail  road,  write  a book,  marry  a wife,  or  do  some- 
thing of  which  you  can  make  honorable  mention  in  your  Will. 
Do  not  become  the  literary,  or  political,  or  ecclesiastical,  or 
social  buffoon  of  the  age.  It  makes  an  unsatisfactory  epitaph. 
These  principles  of  action  become  habits  of  the  practical 
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man.  Hence,  his  life  is  not  a mnmblement  from  the  lake  of 
eternal  sleep ; he  is  awake  to  the  grave  providences  that 
envelope  himself  and  his  race.  The  jest  book  falls  from  his 
hand,  as  he  lifts  his  eye  to  the  toils  and  hopes  and  destinies 
of  earnest  souls  struggling  through  the  discipline  of  a rugged 
world.  Ideality  is  a schoolmaster  that  seldom  laughs. 

7.  Our  practical  man  seeks  to  unite  the  several  elements 
of  a true  human  character.  This  is  a mere  expansion  of  a 
thought  already  suggested.  What  is  a true  human  character? 
One  endowed  with  all  the  attributes  which  it  ought  to  have. 
One  that  can  go  through  a guilty  world,  and  yet  be  fit  for  a 
guiltless  world.  Where  shall  we  find  a model  of  such  a 
character?  Shall  we  pay  a visit  to  the  porch  of  the  Stoics, 
and  ask  to  see  their  Wise  man  ? Se  was  a creation  of  pure 
intellect,  I might  almost  say,  of  pure  reason.  What  were  his 
highest  attributes?  His  friends  might  die,  his  family  be 
desolated,  his  mother’s  heart  be  rent  with  anguish,  and  his 
father’s  gray  hairs  come  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave ; but 
there  stood  the  wise  man , calmly  gazing  upon  the  ruin, 
loving  nothing,  hating  nothing,  hoping  nothing,  fearing 
nothing.  War  might  sweep  over  his  country,  pestilence  and 
famine  might  slay  its  millions  in  his  presence,  the  earthquake 
mio-ht  swallow  cities,  the  volcano  might  burst  its  lava  by  his 
head,  old  ocean  might  deluge  the  earth,  the  sun  be  darkened, 
the  moon  turned  to  blood,  or  the  world  be  wrapt  in  fire;  but 
there  stood  the  wise  man,  calmly  gazing  on  the  ruin,  loving 
nothing,  hating  nothing,  hoping  nothing,  fearing  nothing. 
(These  are  the  attributes  of  a modern  locomotive).  There  he 
stands,  the  most  finished  piece  of  sculpture  which  antiquity 
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could  chisel  of  a perfect  humanity.  Yet  what  a dreary 
model ! How  little  does  it  satisfy  the  strong  cryings  of  our  in- 
most souls.  Flesh  and  blood  and  sorrow,  are  not  satisfied  with 
such  mechanism.  The  practical  man  rejects  the  model.  He 
is  conscious  that  an  emotional  and  moral  nature  knocks 
for  admission  into  the  temple  of  human  life.  The  Heart 
claims,  too,  a heavenly  commission,  and  strives  to  become 
prophet,  priest  and  king  of  the  soul.  These  exclusive  preten- 
sions of  the  new  comer,  our  practical  man  also  resists ; but 
he  gives  entrance  to  the  importunate  guest,  inquires  her  mis' 
sion,  and  invites  the  wise  man  to  make  one  of  the  company. 
It  is  the  meeting  of  a John  and  a Paul,  and  a struggle  to 
blend  into  one  character  their  love  and  their  intellect.  I 
once  heard  a sermon,  whose  main  proposition  taught  that  a 
Christian  should  be  quiet — interfere  with  no  man’s  conscience, 
pass  through  life  without  offence,  and  get  away  to  the  better  world 
in  peace.  The  evening  of  the  same  day,  I heard  another  ser- 
mon, which  taught  that  the  Christian’s  life  is  a warfare,  that 
he  should  put  on  his  armor,  take  the  weapons  of  God’s 
appointment,  be  valiant  for  the  truth,  and  fight  on,  pulling 
down  strong  holds,  and  every  ungodly  high  thing ; in  a word, 
that  he  should  help  to  turn  the  wicked  world  upside  down. 
The  question  arises,  can  these  two  characters  be  united,  can 
this  patience  and  heroism  harmonize?  A well-timed  eclec- 
ticism might  combine  them  into  one.  If  it  did,  a John  and  a 
Paul,  united,  would  find  their  original  type,  where?  Where 
else  than  in  him  who  is  called  the  Son  of  Man  ? 

Thus  in  the  last  analysis,  philosophy  and  her  companion, 
religion,  point  to  the  same  personage  as  the  summing  up  of 
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all  human  character.  The  practical  man,  having  reached  this 
point,  takes  from  thence  a new  flight,  and  re-descending, 
aims  to  fashion  himself  and  all  his  race,  after  the  pattern 
shown  on  this  mount  of  God. 

Nor  does  he  suppose  that  the  impediments  to  our  imitation 
of  this  perfect  human  character  arise  from  mere  external 
circumstances,  such  as  the  state  of  the  arts,  or  of  politics,  or  of 
society,  or  of  the  church.  In  the  very  depths  of  human  nature 
itself,  deep  buried  below  all  forms  of  labor  and  of  civilization, 
below  printing,  below  gunpowder,  below  Martin  Luther,  and 
almost  below  Christianity  herself,  lie  the  very  fountains  whence 
flow  the  woes  of  the  world.  Printing,  and  other  external 
forces,  may  change  the  form  in  which  evil  developes  itself, 
just  as  the  rock,  or  the  sand  or  the  meadow,  may  vary  the 
channel  of  the  water,  but  they  do  not  constitute  it.  The 
practical  man  having  thus,  on  one  hand,  the  pattern  of  a 
perfect  character,  and  on  the  other,  the  hindrances  to  its 
living  realization,  knows  at  least  the  evil  and  the  good.  As 
has  been  already  observed,  he  attempts  to  break  up  the  evil 
at  its  fountain. 

8.  Nor  does  our  practical  man  avoid  the  great  and  com. 
prehensive  problems  submitted  for  solution.  True,  in  the 
beginning  of  life,  all  our  knowledge  is  that  of  particulars. 
This  tree  and  that  hill,  and  the  old  dining-room,  are  ultimate 
facts.  Minds  of  limited  vision  suppose  that  it  is  an  acquain- 
tance with  such  individual  things,  that  renders  one  a truly 
practical  man.  But  labor,  without  wisdom,  finds  no  reward. 
And  besides,  mere  skill  in  details  renders  a man  most  useful 
neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  race.  The  laws  of  nature  may 
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all  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  benefit  of  man.  And  the 
more  extensive  his  acquaintance  with  them,  the  more  bless- 
ings can  he  extract  from  them.  To  telegraph  thought  with 
lightning,  is  a useful  wTork.  But  shall  we  condemn  as  a 
visionary  the  scholar,  who  through  years  of  painful  labor, 
ascertained  the  laws  of  the  electro-magnetic  fluid.  One  man 
instructs  his  son  in  architecture,  and  gives  him  a particular 
method  for  erecting  churches  and  villas ; another  develops  the 
method  of  constructing  and  acquiring  all  sciences.  Is  the 
latter  less  a practical  man  than  the  former  ? May  we  not 
assert  that  he  who  rightly  resolves  a problem  in  speculative 
philosophy,  renders  a greater  service  than  he  who  raises  a 
field  of  wheat.  For  example,  the  problem  of  the  validity  of 
our  knowledge,  became  in  the  hands  of  Hume,  the  ground- 
work of  atheism,  of  nihilism,  and  of  infidelity.  Kant  took 
the  suggestion  from  Hume,  and  produced  in  its  prosecution, 
the  Higher  metaphysics.  Germany  tugged  it  into  theology, 
and  France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  have  copied  the 
diagrams  of  the  fatherland.  The  solution  of  such  a question, 
deeply  affects  the  whole  moral  being  of  the  man.  In  a word, 
laws,  politics,  arts,  literature,  morals,  and  frequently  the  pecu- 
liar views  of  theology,  are  merely  the  outward  manifestations 
of  the  reigning  speculative  philosophy  of  the  age. 

Are  miracles  possible?  Are  miracles  credible?  These 
are  very  comprehensive  questions.  What  a space  have  they 
occupied  in  the  apologetic  literature  of  the  church!  Is  it 
useless  to  know  that  valid  answers  have  been  returned  to 
them  ? 

Thus,  in  all  that  pertains  to  man’s  activity,  he  who  works 
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out  the  most  comprehensive  laws,  and  understands  their  pre- 
cise limits,  finds  in  them  a power  which  controls  details,  and 
a star  which  guides  him  when  the  old  roads  are  broken  up, 
when  old  land-marks  disappear,  and  when  new  facts  demand 
unprecedented  decisions.  In  fine,  an  acquaintance  with 
general  laws,  whether  of  nature,  of  mind,  or  of  divine  pro- 
cedure, is  an  attainment  which  our  practical  man  pronounces 
very  good.  The  Creator  hath  linked  all  things  together, 
hence,  any  given  fact  may  he  made  the  central  point  of  the 
universe.  As  from  a given  bone,  the  comparative  anatomist 
reconstructs  the  animal  of  an  extinct  species ; so,  from  a 
single  truth,  the  moral  anatomist  may  reproduce  all  the  rela- 
tionships of  God  to  man.  A knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
connect  one  fact  with  another,  lights  our  way  into  the  deep 
places  of  the  universe. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  practi- 
cal man.  Perhaps  you  do  not  admire  the  fashion  of  his 
dress,  or  the  color  of  his  wig.  His  demeanor  may  appear 
too  grave — his  walk  too  stately,  his  opinions  not  precisely 
orthodox — his  line  of  vision  may  seem  to  lie  above  the  plough, 
the  writ,  or  the  trowel.  Permit  me  to  say,  that  if  you  enter- 
tain these,  or  similar  objections  against  our  practical  man,  try 
your  own  pencil,  and  paint  one  that  you  clo  admire ; and 
when  you  have  finished,  let  us  see  him.  Let  us  know  if  he 
has  a conscience  or  a soul,  or  is  related  to  the  world  that  is, 
and  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Ho  not  make  him  a dwarf  or 
a giant,  or  a mere  politician,  or  a Fourierite,  or  a phrenolo- 
gist, but  a man, — an  actual  man  in  the  actual  world.  Let  us 
see  him.  Let  us  know  if  he  would  make  a worthy  member 
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of  the  Diagnothian  or  Goethean  societies.  Fill  up  the  pic- 
ture. 

You,  young  gentlemen,  are  to  he  practical  men;  men  doing 
all  your  duties.  You  have  here  commenced  a discipline  for 
life.  Educated  mind  is  a power,  which,  if  directed  by  wis- 
dom, is  a symbol  of  omnipotence  itself.  As  I stood  on  the 
hanks  of  Niagara,  the  vision  of  poiver  arose  above  the  sun- 
how  and  above  the  eternal  spray,  and  loomed  out  in  over- 
whelming majesty.  Go  there  and  you  will  see  it.  "What  has 
been  the  intensity  of  that  force  which  there  cut,  for  hundreds 
of  feet,  perpendicularly  through  the  solid  rock,  and  excavated 
from  the  ancient  foundations  a wide  channel  for  the  green 
waters  that  tumble  and  surge  in  wild  tumult,  and  flow  in  pro- 
found and  mighty  energy  along  their  solid  bed  ? The  signa- 
ture of  omnipotence  is  there ! What  generations  have  wit- 
nessed those  power-marks ; yet  there  they  will  remain,  graven 
in  earth  and  in  stone,  when  this  day’s  ribbons  and  music  shall 
be  forgotten,  and  when  the  spirits  here  congregated  shall  be 
gathered  with  all  the  holy  dead.  But,  young  gentlemen,  the 
power  at  the  Falls  is  exerted  upon  rock;  your  force  will  be 
expended  on  living  minds,  and  may  cut  into  them  channels, 
more  deep  and  abiding,  than  the  water  courses  at  Niagara. 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  “ Wandering  Jew,”  who, 
for  crimes  perpetrated  eighteen  centuries  ago,  was  condemned 
to  an  endless  life  on  earth.  Fire  could  not  burn  him,  water 
could  not  drown  him,  cold  could  not  freeze  him,  armies  could 
not  crush  him,  time  could  not  render  him  aged,  and  the  light- 
nings of  heaven  played  harmlessly  upon  him  : — so,  at  least, 
the  story  has  it.  There  is  in  the  world  a living  force,  in 
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some  respects  similar  to  that  possessed  by  this  romantic 
vagabond.  This  power  is  human  mind — human  THOUGHT. 
Fire  cannot  burn  it,  armies  cannot  crush  it,  chains  cannot 
bind  it,  and  even  time  cannot  dodder  it.  Human  thought  in 
contact  with  a living  world,  with  organic  and  sentient  crea- 
tion— human  thought,  earnestly  looking  into  the  truths  of 
redemption,  of  immortality,  of  divine  grace,  of  man’s  discip- 
line and  destiny — What  a force  ! This  power  has  fought 
its  way  along  through  the  frost,  and  fire,  and  dust,  and 
deluge,  and  uproar  of  centuries,  and  is  here  to-day  in  Mar- 
shall college,  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  it  was  when  Adam’s 
children  graduated  in  the  college  of  Providence. 

What  uses  has  this  power  subserved  ? To  what  purposes 
will  you  apply  it.  The  Greek  perfected  the  external  aesthetics  ; 
the  Hebrew  cultivation  was  religious  ; the  Roman  developed 
civil  law,  military  science,  and  certain  mechanic  arts.  Thus, 
in  the  passing  ages,  currents  of  thought  set  in,  and  like  the 
rivers  of  Paradise,  took  different  directions.  We  seek  to 
unite  these  streams,  and  to  add  our  own  springs,  to  swell 
the  majestic  flow.  Mind  has,  in  our  century,  ran  deep 
into  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world ; but,  as  in  every 
age,  it  has  also  its  appropriate  work  upon  the  old  roads  of 
life.  The  church  has  a work  for  you — her  apologetics  may 
need  edification  on  the  physical  side — the  republic  will  claim 
some  of  your  attention — the  professions  open  their  doors  to 
some  of  you — and  social  life  will  bring  you  into  contact  with 
your  fellow  men.  Through  all  these  complicated  labors,  your 
intellectual  and  moral  force  will  act.  The  more  you  harmo- 
nize with  all  the  laws,  both  of  the  material  and  spiritual 
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world,  the  greater  will  be  your  power  on  earth.  And  ever 
as  you  thus  progress,  the  phenomena  of  a more  perfect  life 
will  multiply,  until  you  arrive  at  the  heavenly  city — there 
you  will  see  no  more  in  a glass,  darkly — the  types  from 
earth — the  copies  of  heaven,  there  sink  away — the  vision  is 
gone — the  very  eternal  reality  is  attained. 

Young  gentlemen — some  of  you  remain  in  the  College  to 
complete  your  academical  discipline  : Others  of  you  go  forth 
to  build  your  city  in  the  living,  outside  world.  Your  compa- 
nionships here  formed,  are  to  be  dissolved.  Gladly,  perhaps, 
would  you  linger  in  this  house  of  your  literary  parentage. 
Cut  it  is  ordained  of  Heaven,  that  every  family,  godly  and 
ungodly,  must  be  broken  up.  The  drama  of  life  changes 
from  scene  to  scene.  New  trials  await  us,  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  one  that  now  demands  your  separation,  will  ever  be 
green  in  memory.  But,  G;od  made  you  men — make  your- 
selves practical  men.  Arise  ! put  on  your  armor — obey  the 
law  of  Providence,  which  sends  you  into  new  combinations. 
Go,  mingle  up  in  the  great  mass  of  the  human  race,  and  may 
you  in  all  your  dispersion  and  pilgrimage,  like  heaven’s  can- 
dles in  the  serene  night,  twinkle,  twinkle,  luminously  down 
upon  a dark  and  troubled  world. 

Ladies,  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Diagnothian  and 
Goethean  Societies,  my  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  this  Com- 
mencement, is  finished. 


► 
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